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Fellowship in Time of War 


On March 1 of this year the office of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. in China received a cable 
from the Japanese Y. M. C. A. in Tokyo stating that a 
party of Christian leaders from Japan wished to visit 
Shanghai “for observation and informal conversation with 
Chinese Christians,” and asking whether such a visit 
would be advisable under the conditions then prevailing. 

“On the day this message came reinforcements totaling 
8,000 Japanese soldiers landed near Liuho; two mines 
were exploded in unsuccessful attempts to blow up the 
Japanese Admiral’s flagship moored alongside the Inter- 
national Settlement; Japanese warships bombarded Yang 
Lin Kou; heavy fighting was going on at Kiangwan; and 
for the thirty-third day devastating fires continued to de- 
vour factories, shops and homes in Chapei.” Neverthe- 
less the secretary who received the message took counsel 
with his colleagues and friends and a unanimous reply 
was promptly dispatched assuring the Japanese group 
that a welcome awaited any who might come “prepared 
to speak and to hear ‘the truth spoken in love’ with com- 
plete frankness and mutual Christian confidence.” 

On March 12 the party arrived. It consisted of nine 
persons, including officers of the Y. M. C. A., leading 
missionaries and the general secretary of the National 
Christian Council of Japan. “During the next eight days 
the entire party lived together in the Palace Hotel as 
guests of the local Chinese Y. M. C. A. Interviews were 
arranged for them with Christian workers, business men, 
journalists and educators—with Chinese and foreigners 
both ‘die-hards’ and Sinophiles. Local Japanese kept the 
visitors busy meeting their fellow-nationals every waking 
hour outside of interviews and observation trips arranged 
for them. 

“I'll never take them up,’ said the elevator boy when 
he saw (the) four Japanese waiting in the lobby of one 
of (the) Shanghai clubs. ‘They are different,’ whispered 
one of the hosts, a Chinese Christian. ‘They do not ap- 
prove the war their country is waging on our country.’ ” 
The elevator took them up. 

Mr. Eugene Barnett, one of the senior American 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries in China comments on the experi- 
ences occasioned by this visit as follows: 

“Did we find a ‘formula’ for the solution of the tragic 
conflict now rending the two countries asunder? Not 
even for ourselves did we find ‘a common mind’ with re- 
spect to many of the issues involved. But for Chinese 
and Japanese to meet at all in such an hour under the 


very shadow of Chapei, Kiangwan and Woosung was in 
itself a spiritual achievement. 

“Memory fails to recall incidents from the Great War 
period to parallel what we observed during this visit. 
For more than a week Chinese and Japanese Christians 
met in war-torn Shanghai, dared to look painful facts in 
the face, and bowed together in prayer. At the end they 
parted sore of heart yet trusting each other’s sincerity 
and determined at once to keep unbroken their fellowship 
in Christ and to do their utmost to further understanding, 
just dealing and goodwill between their two countries. 
‘I feel, said Dr. William P. Merrill in addressing a din- 
ner party given the deputation one evening, ‘that the visit 
of this commission is not less significant than that of the 
commission of the League of Nations which is having so 
much recommendation in the press.’ 

“Hardly less notable than the determined goodwill of 
Chinese and Japanese Christians in this whole experience 
has been the help which American secretaries in both 
countries have been able to give toward creating condi- 
tions under which fellowship and friendly conference 
have been possible. North America has played an im- 
portant part in making the Y. M. C. A. a world move- 
ment. The opportunity is now given us of helping to 
make it a truly international force.” 


Mutual Aid in Finance 


The mutual savings banks of the United States have 
proved “a tower of strength in difficult times,” according 
to The Index published for May, 1932, by the New York 
Trust Company. The United States Supreme Court has 
defined a mutual savings bank as “an institution in the 
hands of disinterested persons, the profits of which, after 
deducting the necessary expenses of conducting the busi- 
ness, inure wholly to the benefit of the depositors in divi- 
dends or in a reserved surplus for their greater security.” 

Since they have no capital stock their funds are derived 
solely from deposits. The table on page 2 indicates the 
relative position which they hold in the field of savings 
banks. 

Although there are only 587 strictly mutual savings 
banks, which operate in 18 of the 48 states, their deposits 
in 1931 were 35 per cent of all savings. During the de- 
pression the number of their depositors and the amount 
of their deposits have steadily increased while the savings 
= —_ institutions have declined, particularly during 

1. 
The Index points out that “while they have grown re- 
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SAVINGS DEPOSITS AND DEPOSITORS 
(Including time certificates and postal savings) 


(000,000 omitted) 

Year Total Total Mutual Mutual “State”! Trust Private 
June Savings Savings Savings Banks Savings National Banks Companies Banks 

30 Accounts Deposits Accounts Deposits Banks Deposits Deposits Deposits Deposits 
1911 17 $7,963 7.72 459 $1,480 $2,009 $ 963 $51 
1916 10 9,459 7.92 4,102 1,716 2,582 1,021 
1921 28 16,500 9.7 5, 3,677 5,574 1,635 47 
1926 47 24,696 10.95 7,525 6,178 7,675 3,270 48 
1928 53 28,413 11.62 8, 8,050 7,598 4,080 17 
1929 53 28,261 11.92 8,904 7,889 7,413 4,023 33 
1930 53 28,532 12.07 9,206 8,109 6,845 4,349 24 
1931 52 28,259 12.64 10,051 8,058 6,008 4,116 27 


1 “State” banks include “stock savings banks.” 
2 Comptroller of Currency Reports. 


markably and consistently so far as the amount of de- 
posits and the number of depositors are concerned, 
mutual savings banks in this country do not tend to multi- 
ply in number. . . . More mutual banks are not formed 
because of the stringent legal regulations governing their 
formation. These regulations vary in different states but, 
in general, they impose exacting financial obligations upon 
prospective founders of such banks and, in addition, they 
eliminate the inducement of personal pecuniary profit.” 

Although the legal requirements vary in the different 
states, their stringency restricts the investment policies of 
mutual savings banks and “their general effect is to limit 
the mutual banks to investments of the most conservative 
type with the object of insuring, as far as possible, safety, 
liquidity and reasonable return to depositors.” 

Furthermore, “the deposits of mutual savings banks 
have contributed valuably to finance industry and especial- 
ly the railroads and local real estate development. Invest- 
ments in these, as in other respects, have, however, always 
been governed by extremely conservative requirements to 
which the present depression has given a special signifi- 
cance. For example, the law in New York requires that 
in order for the securities of a railroad to be legal for 
investment by mutual savings banks, the road must have 
earned 11% times its fixed charges in five out of the six 
years preceding investment, including the immediate past 

ear. 

F “Last year, many railroad bonds did not meet this re- 
quirement and automatically they would have become 
illegal for mutual savings bank investment. In view of 
the abnormal conditions ruling during 1931, the New 
York State Legislature this year suspended the require- 
ment so far as railroad earnings during 1931 were con- 
cerned. The moratorium applies only to railroad bonds 
eligible for investment by mutual savings banks on or 
subsequent to January 1, 1931. It expressly excludes 
securities which may default in payment of principal or 
interest on any funded debt prior to April 1, 1933, when 
the moratorium ends. Should the depression continue 
beyond April 1, 1933, railroads whose earnings do not 
conform to the original legal requirements will, in all 
probability; lose the market for their bonds provided 
hitherto by the mutual savings banks.” 

On January 1, 1932, the mutual savings banks’ surplus 
of resources over liabilities was $1,123,253,973 and the 
percentage of reserves to deposits has increased from 6.3 
per cent in 1920 to 9.6 per cent in 1930 and to 11 per cent 
in 1932. “In other words, on January 1 of this year, the 
mutual savings banks were in the highly satisfactory posi- 
tion of having $1.11 of resources for each $1 of deposits.” 

It is significant that “in this year of deflation and un- 
certain values in many fields, every active mutual savings 


bank paid its regular dividends. These amounted to an 
average, for all the banks, of 4.32 per cent on deposits of 
more than $10,000,000,000. Connecticut had the highest 
average rate of dividends, among all states, with 4.75 per 
cent; Massachusetts was second with 4.58 per cent and 
Delaware third with 4.50 per cent. The ability to main- 
tain dividends is often an evidence of sound management. 
Nevertheless, the maintenance of earnings must have been 
difficult in occasional cases, recently, and the payment of 
a high rate of interest for competitive reasons, in defiance 
of economic conditions, is a practice the dangers of which 
cannot be exaggerated.” 

Although 3,566 banks of various types were closed in 
the United States between June, 1930, and February 1, 
1932, only four suspensions occurred among mutual sav- 
ings banks and these were small institutions. The “total 
combined deposits of the four institutions represent less 
than one-fourth of one per cent of the mutual savings de- 
posits at the beginning of this year.” 

Mutual savings banks have readily cooperated to pro- 
mote sound and mutually helpful banking practices. In 
Massachusetts 194 banks with $2,127,865,469 deposits 
have established in accordance with a recent statute a 
State Reserve Bank. This bank “may call upon each 
mutual savings bank in the state for capital up to three 
per cent of deposits, supplying the central fund with a 
maximum of $65,000,000. The first call was for a nomi- 
nal sum of $3,000,000." This capital is to be invested in 
liquid assets, providing the central fund with immediately 
available means to assist any of its member banks in case 
of need.” 

This is the first institution of its kind. “In New York, 
a voluntary working agreement providing mutual assist- 
ance has been in effect for several months, but the Mas- 
sachusetts plan is mandatory and is the first arrangement 
of its kind binding each bank in the system to bear its defi- 
nite share of the responsibility for all through an estab- 
lished central agency. For several years, representative 
mutual savings bankers have urged the desirability of 
some central bank, organized on either national or state 
lines, to facilitate cooperation among the individual insti- 
tutions. 

“Differences in state legal requirements affecting the 
investment policies of the mutual banks in different states 
place practical difficulties in the way of central organiza- 
tion upon a national scale.” 

Whether mandatory central organization or voluntary 
cooperation will become prevalent in the various states re- 
mains to be seen. “At any rate, it is evident that, in the 
face of the tests imposed since 1929, the mutual savings 
hanks have expanded their operations, enhanced their in- 
fluence and prestige and, at the same time, have demon- 
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strated that the cooperative spirit of mutual helpfulness 
to which they owe their origin remains vigorously alive.” 


Technological Improvements and Depression 


Those who are studying the effects of technological im- 
provements during the depression find in many cases that 
they are a boomerang. The results discovered by Francis 
A. Westbrook, mechanical engineer, which he describes in 
Industrial Relations (Chicago) May, 1932, indicate that 
the methods pursued by concerns doing a good business 
in spite of the depression have serious effects “just at a 
time when ordinary unemployment is so distressing.” 

For example, a concern in seeking to lower costs and 
reduce prices introduced “changes whereby it now pro- 
duces a greater output with 260 employes than was done 
less than three years ago with 880 employes. In other 
words, the ‘improvement’ resulted in the technological 
unemployment of 620 people. 

“This remarkable result has been accomplished by in- 
voking every device of modern scientific management. 
The engineers of the company were clever enough to de- 
vise or improvise new machines which could do the work 
of many men. In one case two men with the help of one 
of these machines can now do the work in half a day 
which formerly required the services of 14 men for the 
whole day. ‘The office force was revamped, its work 
simplified and greatly reduced and the personnel corre- 
spondingly cut down. The sales policy was also studied 
and improved so that the selling expense was greatly re- 
duced and at the same time the increased output of the 
plant disposed of. These are merely some of the high 
lights.’ 

By putting most of the workers, on a piecework basis 
and carefully planning the productive process “the whole 
plant is so efficiently run that in many cases the workers 
can start in at the regular time in the morning, work as 
fast as they are able and when the allotted task has been 
completed go home. In numerous instances they do this in 
five or six hours.” 

Although this is a “triumph of scientific management 

. . itis not a triumph from the point of view of the 620 
technologically unemployed men and women. Yet this is 
exactly what is happening in practically every one of 
those manufacturing concerns which are keeping up busi- 
ness during this period. It is only by reducing costs of 
production and by this means the price to the consumer 
that any volume of consumption can be maintained. In 
other words the measures taken to overcome the effects 
of the depression actually aggravate one of its worst as- 
pects, namely unemployment, and still further decrease 
public purchasing power. This is a boomerang.” Fur- 
thermore, “it is probably safe to say that never before has 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery and methods 
been so rigorously pushed.” 

The answer to those who wish to know what can be 
done about it “obviously is, nothing under present condi- 
tions. No concern could hope to survive without embrac- 
ing every conceivable economy, with the fierce competi- 
tion which it must meet or go down. As one of the exec- 
utives of the company first referred to volunteered, it is 
all wrong to be doing this so intensively, especially at this 
time. But he could see no other way of staying in busi- 
ness. He felt, as everyone in direct contact with such a 
situation must feel, that the laws regarding business com- 
petition need modification. 

“Of course the progress of mechanization cannot be 
stopped nor is it desirable that it should be, except that its 
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tempo certainly could well be slowed down or be tem- 
porarily brought to a halt during the periods of business 
depression. But this is impossible and has no part in our 
system of ‘rugged individualism,’ which in the light of in- 
creasing technological unemployment at a time like this 
appears to be a very cruel thing indeed. It also seems 
like an unnecessary cruelty because by the simple expedi- 
ent of properly supervised trade agreements it could 
easily be avoided. But at present our laws prohibit this 
form of rationalization, just as they make impossible any 
rationalization in the way of agreements whereby differ- 
ent concerns in the same field of production can divide 
existing markets among themselves in proportion to their 
capacities to produce. Actually each is stimulated to turn 
out as great a quantity of goods as is possible and grab as 
much of the market as it is able to get with the unsuitable 
consequence of eventual overproduction and glutted mar- 
kets followed by depression.” 

One concern studied by Mr. Westbrook shortened 
hours without reducing wages. ““We hear a great deal,” he 
says, about “the desirability of using the whole of our 
great, too great, national productive capacity part of the 
time and giving everybody some work. This is actually 
being done in many instances by the stagger and part-time 
system of employment. The trouble is that in such cases 
the wages are cut accordingly and are not enough to keep 
up a decent standard of living. But in the company under 
consideration the wages do not depend on the hours but 
on the amount of work done and the daily earnings con- 
stitute a living wage.” 

This throws light, Mr. Westbrook believes, on the ques- 
tion whether “it would be practicable to shorten hours 
and still pay adequate wages.” If statistics were ac- 
cumulated on the market requirements for each industry 
and if “our laws were amended so that the markets could 
be equitably divided among the producers in each field 
under a consumer price agreement subject to the approval 
of somebody protecting the public against unfairness, then 
each manufacturer would know with considerable assur- 
ance how much . . . [he] could manufacture and sell 
during the year. Each would then set out to produce as 
economically as possible in order to realize as large a 
margin of profit as practicable. Undoubtedly this would 
result in such a high degree of mechanization and efficient 
management that the work hours would be shortened as 
they have been in the company we have been talking about 
and with wages maintained at a proper level. The fear 
of being left behind because the factory is not running 
full blast all the time would be eliminated. With unre- 
stricted competition this is impossible.” 

Obviously “‘all this seems merely the intelligent tning to 
do, but to change deep-rooted customs and points of view 
is one of the hardest things there is to accomplish.” Al- 
though Mr. Westbrook recognizes that “it often seems to 
take intelligence an agonizingly long time to prevail,” he 
is convinced that “it usually does so in the long run.” If 
there is ever to be a time and incentive “for the exercise 
of that practical ingenuity for which Yankees are sup- 
posed to be famous,” that time and incentive are here now. 


Columbia Conserve Advertises Its Plan 


Readers of this Service are familiar with the manage- 
ment and the industrial relations plan of the Columbia 
Conserve Company of Indianapolis. William P. Hapgood, 
president of the company, has, with his associates, been 
grappling with the problem of interesting consumers in 
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the human aspects of the concern as well as in its product. 
They believe that, other things being equal, the public 
should place its patronage where idealism has freest play 
—just as the public is asked to withhold patronage from 
concerns that “sweat” their labor. 

After much discussion the management decided to 
advertise its human relations as well as its soups. Two 
labels have been prepared, one of which reads: 

“We, the workers, who packed this high quality prod- 
uct own and manage the Columbia Conserve Company. 
We all belong to the council which determines the poli- 
cies of our business. There is no longer unemployment 
among us. We are paid by the week and retained by 
the year. We can be discharged only by the majority 
vote of our fellow workers. We are paid in full during 
sickness and receive old age pensions. We and our de- 
pendents receive complete medical and hospital care at 
the company’s expense and three weeks vacation a year 
on full pay. 

“You can help us employ more workers under these 
conditions by using our products and recommending them 
to your friends. For further information write for our 
free pamphlet ‘An Experiment in Industrial Democracy.’ ” 

The other label bears the following inscription: 

“No wonder we make such fine soups, catsup, tomato 
juice, and other products. We, the workers, own the 
business. We are proud that we have succeeded, and 
succeeded because we have done better work because we 
cared. Not one of us has been discharged on account of 
hard times. For us there is no unemployment. There are 
52 pay envelopes a year, old age pensions, expert care in 
sickness and in health, three weeks vacation with full pay. 
Why should we not make good products? 

“If you think this plan should spread, and if you find 
that this product is better because it is made by cooks 
who care, please tell your friends about it.” 


Production in the Soviet Union 


At the Seventeenth Conference of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union January 30 to February 4, 1932, the 
discussion of problems of production and preparation of a 
second five-year plan revealed interesting developments. 
The reports of the officials apparently deal quite as frank- 
ly with failures as with accomplishments.? 

According to this stock-taking, the value of industrial 
production in general increased 21 per cent in 1931 over 
the previous year. The output of heavy industry increased 
28 per cent, light industry increased 12.6 per cent, and 
the food industry increased 22 per cent. On the other 
hand iron production decreased 8 per cent, the textile in- 
dustry remained practically stationary and coal produc- 
tion, while it increased 21 per cent fell far below the es- 
timates for the 1931 program. Altogether the industrial 
plan for 1931 was carried out only 45 per cent, but the out- 
put exceeded what had been planned for 1931 at the be- 
ginning of the five-year plan. 

“The increase in nominal wages,” according to Indus- 
trial and Labor Information, “which were 16 per cent 
higher than in the previous year, considerably exceeded 


1 Industrial and Labor Information, International Labor Office, 
April 18, 1932, p. 61 ff. (to be secured from World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston.) 


the estimate, which was 6.7 per cent, while the individual 
output of the workers increased only by 6 to 7 per cent 
instead of 26 to 35 per cent as required by the plan. The 
result was that the cost of production, which according to 
the plan should have declined by 10 per cent, actually in- 
creased by 3.7 per cent in large-scale industry. 

“Finally, there was no improvement in the quality of 
products. On the contrary, it was found that in certain 
industries the production of spoiled pieces was continuing 
to increase and that the products passed by the inspectors 
were often far from satisfying the requirements in regard 
to quality.” 

The plan for 1932 includes an increase of 36 per cent 
for industry as a whole. It was decided that accomplish- 
ments under the first five-year plan would make it possi- 
ble to fix the beginning of a second five-year plan for 
January 1, 1933. 

Under the second five-year plan “the principal political 
task of the second five-year plan will be the elimination of 
social classes in Soviet society, the abolition of the causes 
giving rise to class antagonism and the exploitation of man 
by man, and the elimination of the last vestiges of capi- 
talist principles from Soviet economics and from the 
minds of the citizens of the Soviet Union. This final 
liquidation will, first of all, require an intensification of 
the class war at various points, since middle-class influ- 
ences are said to have shown themselves not merely in the 
collective farms but also in industrial undertakings and 
state departments and even in the Communist party. This 
will call for the strengthening of the dictatorship, the con- 
tinuation of the campaign against divergences of view 
within the party and especially against the tendency to 
reaction, which is held to constitute the most serious dan- 
ger. It is not only impossible as yet to consider the ques- 
tion of abolishing the administrative forms of the state in 
a socialist community, but the Soviet state must be 
strengthened and its power increased not merely as 
against the internal enemy but also, and especially, against 
the capitalist world.” 


The Lord’s Acre Plan 


Seventy churches representing seven religious bodies in 
western North Carolina are cooperating this year in the 
“Lord’s Acre Movement.” The plan, originated some 
years ago by the Baptists of Georgia, is being promoted 
by the Farmers’ Federation. The director of the religious 
department is Rev. Dumont Clarke, who can be addressed 
at Asheville, N. C. The movement was begun in western 
North Carolina in 1930 with the cooperation of six local 
churches. In December, 1931, a popular meeting was 
held in Asheville, when the movement was approved and 
extended. 

The churches cooperating in the “Lord’s Acre Plan” 
asked each member of the church and of the Sunday 
School to set apart some of the farm land, or certain 
farm animals, and at the harvest season sell the produce 
or the animals and give the proceeds to the church. Those 
who have been in the plan state that it has three out- 
standing results: first, that contributions have been in- 
creasing ; second, that it provides training in stewardship ; 
third, that there are valuable spiritual results—that people 
acquire new attitudes toward the earth and are striving 
more zealously to make it holy. 
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